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A Word from the Editor 


What have we to be thankful for this year? I am going 
to tell you about one of the things that I have to be 
thankful for, and it would make me very happy if every Wee 
Wisdom reader would write me a letter telling me of the many, 
many things he has to be thankful for. 

The thing for which I am most thankful is this: 
A few days ago I visited the room where our magazines are 
prepared for mailing, and there I saw the hand trucks loaded 
with thousands and thousands of Wee Wisdom magazines. 
These trucks were wheeled up to a long table where a group 
of workers were chatting happily as they placed the wrappers 
around the magazines. On each wrapper was the name of the 
boy or the girl who was to receive that Wee Wisdom. I was 
very thankful that the magazine was full of good stories and 
poems and pictures and puzzles. I was thankful, too, because 
there are so many happy readers in our Wee Wisdom family, 
and because each one is learning to know that he does not have 
to be sick, unhappy, or afraid; for God is his health, his happi- 


ness, and his protection. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. Reprint rights are reserved on all manu- 
scripts accepted unless otherwise arranged for. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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WHO WOULDNT BE 
Who wouldn't give thanks? 
November is here, 
With pumpkins and apples 
° A And nights cool and clear. 


Who wouldn't be glad 
To work and to play? 
When apples are red 
And pumpkins are gay 
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By Blanche Sa 


In dresses of yellow 
That shine in the field, 
And bring happy thoughts 
“SS Of pies they will yield? 
Who wouldn't feel rich 
When low in the sky, 


A big, golden moon 
Rides gracefully by? 
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LITTLE LOST HOUSE 
Thanksgiving Story 
Sa © By Estelle Urbahns 


Ss 


The conductor hurried through the 
train, calling, “Ravenswood! Next stop, 
Ravenswood!” Magic words! 

At sound of them the Terry twins, 
Janey and Jimsy, scrambled into coats 
and berets, for at last their two-day 
journey had come to an end. A mile 
from the town of Ravenswood stood 
Hillgirt Grove, that lovely hilly place 
where they were to visit Grandmother 
and Grandfather Dean for the very first 
time. 

Often Mother had told Janey and 
Jimsy about Hillgirt Grove, with its 
hundreds of orange trees, its pony, and 
the murmuring river; and now they 
were to reach this magic, lovely place by 
supper time. 

The train was slowing down! Sud- 
denly Grandfather himself was reach- 
ing up and swinging the twins down 
from the high steps. 

“Ah, my little ones,” he was saying, 
“a hearty welcome!” With a hand 
tucked cozily into each of his, Grand- 
father led Janey and Jimsy to a wait- 
ing car. In a trice the car sped away, 
winding over country roads and turn- 
ing finally into the deep, elm-locked 
driveway at Hillgirt Grove. 

Atop a gentle knoll sat the friendly 
white house. Young-looking Grand- 
mother Dean stood waiting for them on 
the veranda. There were tight hugs all 
around, with Grandmother exclaiming, 


“My dears! so you have come to stay 
the entire fall and winter with us! How § 4, 
splendid!” Mc 

Stretched below them lay lovely Hill- 


girt, with its hundreds of orange trees me 
and the distant, murmuring river. All § 4, 
seemed to whisper pleasantly of adven- § ... 
ture. of. 


Indeed, before a week had passed, 
Janey and Jimsy found that each day 
something new and surprising presented 


me 
itself, quite as much as to say, “Ah, you § gig 
have not discovered me before!” ily, 


Therefore it was not at all amazing 
to have Grandfather Dean glance up 
from his paper one evening to say, 
“There are forty big walnut trees on 
the south border of Hillgirt. Most of 
the nuts from those trees were gathered 
a month ago, but there is a nice little 
harvest left. Three or four dollars worth 
of nuts must have dropped to the ground 
during the last month. They seem to 
be waiting for some industrious chil- 
dren to gather them up and carry them 
to market. Should you and Janey like 


to gather them and divide the money t E, 
between you, Jimsy?” Cr: 

“We'd love doing it,” answered Janey § \.i) 
eagerly. of 

The twins glanced at each other in ‘ 
triumph, as if to say, “Here is a good § ;.,, 
chance to earn our snowshoes.” bei 


Polly and Dick, the cousins from For- 
est Lake, who were coming with their 
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parents to Hillgirt for Thanksgiving, 
had written to Janey and Jimsy a month 
before about the snow party. It was to 
be held on Thanksgiving Day, high up 
on the snow line of the Sierras. The 
snow line, Polly and Dick had written, 
was only a two-hour drive from Hill- 
girt Grove. Even Grandmother and 
Grandfather Dean were going. There 
would be tobogganing and skiing and 
“every one will be wearing snowshoes.” 
That special part of Polly’s and Dick’s 
little note stayed, letter-perfect, in 
Janey’s and Jimsy’s minds. 

A month ago, the twins had decided 
that it would not be quite fair to ask 
Mother and Daddy for snowshoes, for 
Mother and Daddy had had to buy the 
two long tickets to Hillgirt. There was 
the new house to be paid for, as well 
as Mimi’s music lessons to be thought 
of. No, it would not be quite fair to ask 
Mother and Daddy for snowshoes. 

Ah, not in vain were Janey and Jimsy 
members in good standing of that splen- 
did company known as “The Terry Fam- 
ily, Ltd.” Being a member in good stand- 
ing often meant the cheerful surrender 
of some dearest wish, for the sake of 
another member or for the well-being of 
the entire Terry family. Sometimes it 
was difficult, but withal it was a glorious 
game—this company—one which the 
whole Terry family played valiantly. 

Small wonder that Janey and Jimsy 
looked at each other in triumph; for, by 
some magic of Hillgirt, the way had been 
opened for them to earn snowshoes— 
one pair, at least. 

That evening, as Janey was helping 
to clear the table, Jimsy whispered to 
Grandfather: “Do you suppose the nuts 
will bring enough money to buy one pair 
of snowshoes?” 

“Easily,” replied Grandfather, “for I 
know of a place where snowshoes are 
being closed out at half price.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Jimsy, in hushed 
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relief, “because I want Janey to have a 
pair to take to the snow party.” 

A half hour later, while Jimsy and 
Grandmother were playing checkers, 
Janey whispered to Grandfather: “Do 
you suppose the nuts will bring enough 
money to buy one pair of snowshoes?” 

“Easily,” replied Grandfather, smil- 
ing with gentle warmth into the eager, 
up-turned face. 

“How nice!” breathed Janey, “because 
I want Jimsy to have a pair to take to 
the snow party.” Not in vain were 
these Terry twins members in good 
standing of a certain splendid company. 

After breakfast next morning, their 
Saturday tasks completed, the twins, in 
warm coats and mufflers, set forth into 
the November sunshine. Rain had fallen 
during the night, and the new-washed 
world lay before them, fragrant and 
beckoning. Climbing on Ginger, the 
stanch little pony, the twins rode south 
toward the long line of walnut trees. 

Grandfather Dean had been right. A 
last sparse gleaning of nuts lay on the 
ground, as though purposely awaiting 
sharp-eyed young pickers. The twins 
pounced upon the walnuts with the nim- 
bleness and zeal of thrifty squirrels. 
What sheer delight to both Janey and 
Jimsy! For each was secretly planning 
to earn snowshoes for the other. 

The canvas bags were scarcely a 
quarter full, when Jimsy, glancing 
across Hillgirt’s south slope, exclaimed, 
“Look over there, Janey! There’s a lit- 
tle house!” 

Nuts for the moment forgotten, the 
twins dashed down the slope, plunging 
into the willows that edged the river. 
Like forest fays, the two children 
threaded their way through the little 
wood toward a clump of manzanita 
trees. Above the low tree tops there 
rose a bit of roof and a stubby little 
chimney. 

“Q-o-oh!” 


murmured Janey, when 
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“It’s a little lost 
house!” 


(‘lj 
/ 


they were again in 


sight of the house. 
What a poor, weather-beaten little cot- 
tage it proved to be, sitting there all 
by itself near the river! 

“Jimsy, it’s a little lost house in the 
woods!” exclaimed Janey compassion- 
ately. “Only see! Its windows are 
broken, and it has no doorstep. Poor 
little lost house!” 

On tiptoe, they entered the vacant 
dwelling. At sight of the dim, empty 
rooms, Janey again exclaimed, “Poor 
little lost house!” 


\ 


in | 
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“T’ll tell you, Sis,” whispered Jimsy 
in a hushed, eager voice. “Let’s have 
it for our secret cabin. I don’t think 
any one has lived here for years and 
years.” 

“I don’t believe any one could live 
here,” declared Janey, looking at the 
rude floors and the small, broken win- 
dows. “Poor little lost 
house!” she whispered 
again, as she stepped into 
the open. Thus the small 
cottage in the wood was 
christened. 

Faintly through the willows came the 

murmuring of the river. Vagrant winds 

sang sweetly through the trees, and 

from a little distance a grouse be- 

gan to trill its faint, whispering 
note. 

Mar Listening, Janey 


{ 
“Naby 
wi i Ny 
aQ j 


said, “This would be a sweet place to 
live if—if things were clean and 
mended.” She glanced wistfully at Lit- 
tle Lost House. 

Because they kept no secrets from 
Grandmother and Grandfather Dean, 
the twins told at luncheon about Little 
Lost House. Grandfather explained 
that the wee cottage had been built by 
a sheep herder, in a long-ago time be- 
fore Hillgirt Grove, or the neighboring 
groves, had been planted. 

“It now belongs to The River Land 
Company,” added Grandfather. 

“If we try to be very careful not to 
injure anything, may we use Little Lost 
House for our secret cabin?” asked 
Jimsy. 

“I fear that that would be trespass- 
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ing, however careful you might be,” de- 
cided Grandfather. 

“You had better not go there again, 
dears,” advised Grandmother. So it 
was settled. 

Each day, after school, the twins 
climbed upon Ginger and rode to the 
south border in search of nuts. One 
evening, as they were emptying their 
bags of nuts into a box on the back 
porch, Jock, the chore boy, came to the 
door and announced, “Some one has 
moved into that little shack by the 
river, Mrs. Dean.” 

“You must be mistaken, Jock,” re- 
plied Grandmother, busy with her fruit 
cake. 

“The place is almost too poor a shelter 
for folk,” declared Grandfather, in pass- 
ing. 

But the eyes of Janey and Jimsy grew 
wide with speculation. Suppose Jock 
had not been mistaken! 

“May we please ride down to the wood 
and take just one peep at Little Lost 
House to make sure, Grandmother?” 
asked Janey, with a wistful, upward 

look. 
“T feel that we 
4 should be justified 
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in taking a thorough peep through the 
field glasses,” said Grandfather, “for if 
some one is living in Little Lost House, 
as you are pleased to call it, they will 
need all the help and friendliness that 
Hillgirt can give.” 

It was an eager Janey and Jimsy who 
followed Grandmother and Grandfather 
Dean up the dark, back stairs to the 
south balcony, where, in turn, each 
gazed through Grandfather’s powerful 
lens. 

“Wellaway!” exclaimed Grandmother, 
amazed, “we have neighbors indeed, for 
I see a man and a woman moving about 
yonder dooryard!” 

“And I see two little children—a boy 
and a girl!” shrilled Janey, a-fiutter 
with excitement as she looked through 
the long glasses. 

“And the boy looks 
just my size!” exulted 
Jimsy, who had 
patiently waited 
till the last for 
his turn. 

“Wellaway! We 
must do some- 


and 
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thing for these folk!” declared Grand- 
mother, with fine spirit. “They must 
be in a sorry plight, poor robins, to seek 
shelter in such a nest!” 


But there came a sudden shortage of 
hands in Grandfather’s long packing 
house, where the oranges from Hillgirt’s 
deep groves were packed into new pine 
boxes and sent to far places across the 
world. The oranges poured into the 
packing house in such streams that even 
Jock’s and Grandmother’s help was 
needed in the packing. Because of the 
rush of work, the new neighbors in Lit- 
tle Lost House were forgotten. Within 
a few days new packers were found, so 
that Grandmother could return to her 
pie and cake making. Indeed, it was 
high time, Grandmother said; for was 
not Thanksgiving only one week away? 

Now, because Grandmother was so 
busy preparing a company feast, with 
all its frills and furbelows, and because 
Grandfather was so busy overseeing the 
new packers, once again the new neigh- 
bors in Little Lost House were forgot- 

ten. Only Janey and Jimsy 
4 remembered about them. Each 
day they wistfully inquired, 
“When are we going to call on 
our new neighbors, Grand- 
mother? They might be 
needing something for 
Thanksgiving.” 

From busy day to busy day, 
Grandmother would answer 
regretfully, “Ah, my 
dears, surely tomorrow 
we can spare the time. 
We shall load the little 
car with good things, and 
Jock will drive us 
around by the river 
road.” 

Late one after- 
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noon, Janey and Jimsy rode home, carry- 
ing the last of the walnuts. Grandfather 
weighed the entire lot on the packing- 
house scales, exclaiming, ‘““You have been 
thrifty little squirrels, indeed, to have 
gathered such a harvest! I judge that 
you have enough here for two pairs of 
snowshoes!” 


At this incredible announcement, 
Jimsy turned a backward somersault, 
and Janey seemed speechless with 
amazement. 

Next morning at table, it was a 
thoughtful-eyed Janey who announced, 
“T’ve been thinking that I’d like to share 
my nuts with the boy and girl in Little 
Lost House.” 

For a moment the only sound was the 
tiny ticking of the clock. Then, “But, 
Janey! your snowshoes!” cried Jimsy. 
His face was screwed into a small 
pucker of dismay. 


At the moment, Janey’s spirit seemed 
proof against any shadow. “It—it 
doesn’t matter—much,” she said stoutly, 
“because, from the start, I was planning 
for you to have the snowshoes, anyway.” 

“And I was planning for you to have 
them, Janey!” 

Ah, not in vain were these two mem- 
bers in good standing of a certain 
splendid company! 

“T know, Sis!” Jimsy’s blue eyes were 
suddenly aglow. ‘We could make one 
pair of snowshoes do for four feet.” 

“It might be fun—taking turns,” 
smiled Janey. 

“We could make it be fun!” decided 
Jimsy with fine spirit. 

“My children,’ said Grandfather 
gently, “what generous-hearted little 
folk you are!” ; 

“And, my _ darlings,” exclaimed 
Grandmother, stooping to kiss Janey on 
her topmost curl, “except for you, dur- 
ing this busy season, we elders might 
have forgotten entirely about 
these new neighbors of ours. We 


AW 
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shall go to see them this call possessed! Like Moth- 

very day.” er’s manner, thought 
So, each carrying an } — Janey and Jimsy. 


empty basket, they set out 
for the storeroom. 
Such a_ storeroom, 
with its country but- 
ter and cheeses, its ~“~4 
barrels of apples and 


winter pears, its “J see a boy 

room of canned fruit, gil, 
skhrttted 

bright as bottled sun- Janey. 

shine! Such an abun- 

dance! There was 


enough to share freely with Little Lost 
House. 

Even Grandfather went, on this first 
visit to the house by the river. At the 
second turn in the road they spied the 
cottage. At sight of it, Grandmother 
said again, “They must be in a sorry 
way, poor robins, to settle in such a 
nest!” 

“They are probably folk quite like 
us too,” observed Grandfather simply. 


At sound of the car, faces appeared 
at the window. Then a man with friend- 
ly eyes opened the door. Grandmother, 
smiling, said in the heartiest way, 
“Good-morning, neighbor! We have 
brought you Thanksgiving greetings.” 

One by one, Grandfather set the full 
baskets, not forgetting Janey’s nuts, in- 
side the open door. 


“You are good to us,” said the man 
with the friendly eyes. At his side 
there appeared a pleasant-faced woman. 
How neat she looked in her print dress! 
Not unlike Mother, so Janey and Jimsy 
thought. Peeping from the shadows 
were the two children, eager-faced and 
smiling. The lad was about Jimsy’s 
size, and the little girl was as pretty as 
a hedge rose. As Grandfather had sug- 
gested, these people were “folk” —kind- 
ly, gentle folk—dquite like the Deans. 

“Indeed, you are good to us,” said the 
woman. What a gracious manner she 


How changed was the 
little house, with its 
windows now mended, its 
new doorstep, its white- 
washed walls, its spotless 
curtains! There was a 
sweet and homely 
warmth, a cheer about 
the little place, which 
told of brave, invincible 
spirits within it. 

The new neighbors related their sim- 
ple story. They had driven, with a few 
possessions, from a far-away state to 
this land of mild winters. ‘‘We have 
been given this house, rent free,” said 
the man finally, “but we are greatly in 
need of work.” 


“And we are greatly in need of steady 
help in the packing house,” said Grand- 
father. “Both you and your wife may 
pack oranges, if you wish, and your chil- 
dren may go to the Ravenswood school 
with our children.” 


Happy thought! Among the four 
children smiles of easy comradeship 
flashed back and forth. Hands were 
waved. 

On the way home, Grandmother, in 
a grave and gentle voice said, “How 
easy it is for us to be too-busy to know 
our neighbor!” 

In Grandfather’s eyes there shone a 
look that seemed to Janey both solemn 
and beautiful—like church. “Please tell 
us what you are thinking about, Grand- 
father,” begged the little girl. 

“I was thinking,” confessed Grand- 
father, “how easy it is for us to forget 
that we are our brother’s keeper.” 

“But—but I think we remembered 
about it,” cried Janey, recalling the 
baskets of good things and her own deep 
bag of walnuts that had just been left 
at Little Lost House. 
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“Thanks to you and Jimsy, perhaps 
we remembered it just in time,” said 
Grandfather. “Our Thanksgiving will 
be a merrier one for knowing that our 
neighbor has been fed.” 

That afternoon the trip to Ravens- 
wood, during which the other half of 
the nuts were sold and a pair of snow- 
shoes purchased, came as a thrilling cli- 
max to the busy week just passed. And 
more good things were still to come; for 
after supper Jock, now the 
bearer of good tidings, 
knocked at the kitchen door. 
In his hands he carried a 
pair of snowshoes! Oh, such 
a pair of snowshoes! They 


were made of highly pol- 
ished birch, braided with 
thongs, and were as strong 
Quaint designs in 


as steel. 
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red and blue paint adorned the sides, 
and an inlaid pattern of silver tipped 
the toes. 

“Jock!”’ cried the twins, in an aston- 
ished voice. 

“They once belonged to my grandfa- 
ther,” explained Jock. “Grandfather 
called them ‘Silver Tips.’ He wore them 
in the Alps.” 

“Jock! in the Alps!” Tiny stars 
glowed in the eyes of both Janey and 
Jimsy, for surely Silver Tips, which had 
known the great Alps, could be little 
less than a magic pair of snowshoes. 

Jock explained that he was going to 
the lowlands for Thanksgiving, and that 
the twins were welcome to take Silver 
Tips to the snow party. 

Take Silver Tips to the snow party! 
For a moment both Janey and Jimsy 
could only stare in wide-eyed wonder 
and delight. 

“By rights, Janey should wear them,” 
said Jimsy, in a low voice. Gently, he 
thrust Silver Tips into the little girl’s 
arms. 

“By rights, we should take turns us- 
ing them,” said Janey, turning to Jock 
and smiling her thanks. 


Tiny stars glowed in the eyes of 
both Janey and Jimsy, for surely 
Silver Tips could be little less 
than a magic pair of snowshoes. 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 


Anne overheard a lady say that she, Anne, 
must have a lucky talisman to protect her, 
because she had had so many adventures 
and had always escaped unharmed. Grand- 
mother said that Anne’s only talisman was 
the one that all people carry with them at 
all times. Before the story ends Anne will 
learn what her talisman is. Just now she 
thinks it must be the tiny miniature of 
her mother, who is no longer with them. 

Anne’s father, who is an engineer, Prossy, 
their housekeeper, and Anne are now living 
on a mesa in the southwestern desert where 
Mr. Donaldson is overseeing the construc- 
tion of a big dam. Anne meets the other 
children in the camp: Paul Andrews, the 
oldest, Victor and Constance Grant, and 
some younger children. Anne thinks she 
will not like Paul. 

The children visit a deserted mesa, and 
are ordered away by a strange man. 

School begins and Anne is interested in 
the Indian children: Nampeyo Suntsi, a 
girl of about Anne’s age; Hual and Estan 
Suntsi, Nampeyo’s younger brothers; and 
an older boy, Henry Gomalo. 


Chapter V 


T RECESS of the first day of 
school Anne made her first ad- 
vances to Nampeyo. The girls had or- 
ganized a game of “Go in and out the 
window.” Anne, looking about to see 
if any one was left out, saw Marion 
Holmes and Nampeyo looking on from 
a distance. Anne skipped over to them. 
“Come on into the game,” she said. 
Marion needed no second invitation. 
She was shy, but she longed to join the 
crowd; so she ran and took her place. 
Nampeyo stood still. 
“Come and play with us,” invited 
Anne again. She reached out her hand 


to take Nampeyo with her, but the In- 
dian girl shook her head. She did not 
smile; but there was a look of shy 
friendliness in her eyes, and Anne was 
not discouraged. 

“Perhaps you’d rather look on today, 
but I hope you will play with us tomor- 
row.” 

Anne went back to the game, and the 
Indian girl sat on the steps and watched 
until the bell called the children back to 
their books. 

The camp children went back home 
that afternoon chattering happily about 
their school. Paul had hopes of forming 
a baseball team. He would train the 
team to play “top notch,” and then bring 
them to play against the men of the 
camp. 

“That Indian boy surely can run,” he 
said. “We'll make him an outfielder.” 

Ellen and Alice had made friends with 
Marion, and already had been invited 
to visit the fruit farm. 

“She says we may have all the oranges 
we want,” said Alice, her eyes round 
with wonder. She had always bought 
oranges at a market, and the idea of 
picking them up under the trees seemed 
astonishing to her. 

“And they have fig trees,” said Ellen. 
“I wonder what a fig tree looks like.” 

The next morning as the camp chil- 
dren were riding to school they saw, 
walking ahead of them, the four In- 
dian children. 

“Let’s ask them to ride with us,” said 
Anne. 

“No,” said Paul, “we’re crowded now. 
There isn’t room for them.” 
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Anne did not reply. 
The wagon really was 
full, and the school 
was in sight. As they 
came opposite the In- 
dian children, Anne 
slipped off the back of 
the wagon to walk 
with them. 

“Good morning,” she 
said gayly. 

Henry said, “Good 
morning.” The other 
three did not speak at 
all; but again Anne 
was sure that she saw 
friendliness in Nam- 
peyo’s black eyes, and 
she was not discour- 
aged. Anne had it all 
reasoned out. Prob- 
ably Nampeyo had not 
known white people before, for this 
mesa was far from the usual tourist 
trail. 

“She feels as I’d feel if I were to start 
to school in China,” thought Anne. “I’d 
be very quiet at first because I wouldn’t 
be sure whether they liked me or not.” 

Anne walked along with them in si- 
lence, though, as she said afterwards, 
she “felt friendly” with all her might. 

A bird sprang up from under a 
twisted little bush, almost at their feet. 

“Oh, what is that?” asked Anne. 

“That is a sage thrasher,” said Henry. 

“T can show you where its nest is,” 
said Nampeyo. 

“Wait,” said Henry, then he turned 
to Anne. “Would you ever disturb the 
nest when there are eggs in it, or baby 
birds?” 

“She would not hurt them,” said 
Nampeyo unexpectedly. 

Anne, with a grateful glance at her, 
cried, “Oh, I’d never hurt a bird! I 
love birds.” 

“We love them too,” said Henry. “The 


The Indian girl sat on the steps 
and watched. 


thrasher sings beauti- 
fully. We like to hear 
it when we wake in the 
morning. You may see, 
for I think you are a 
friend.” 

Nampeyo parted the 
bushes and showed the 
cleverly hidden nest, 
lined with rootlets. 
There were no eggs in 
it. 

“But there will be 
eggs after a while,” 
said Nampeyo, “and 
then we _ shall look 
again.” 

“Oh, thank you,” 
said Anne. Her heart 
was singing. She felt 
that now she _ was 
friends with these shy 
Indian children. And who knew what 
pleasant things might happen! She took 
Nampeyo’s hand. It was not withdrawn. 
The black eyes looked into the blue ones, 
and there was a pledge of friendship 
that would never be forgotten. Anne 
had a new friend. “It seemed as if | 
might have to try a long time,” she 
thought, “but it was easy to be friends 
when we found something that we both 
loved.” 


She took Nampeyo into the games 
with her that noon at recess. The In- 
dian girl hardly spoke to the others, and 
kept her place beside Anne. When she 
was chosen for a partner she did not 
smile, but her eyes beamed as she went 
skipping around the ring. None of 
those other merry little girls could 
imagine what it meant to Nampeyo to 
belong to the crowd. Her heart was 
overflowing. She wanted to do things 
for all of them, but especially for Anne. 

Though Nampeyo was shy, Henry 
was not. He had been away from the 
mesa at an Indian boarding school for 
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two years, and had been in games with 
American boys. He knew something of 
his own prowess. 

“Let’s have a race,” he suggested 
when Paul was trying to line the boys 
up for baseball. 

“It’s too hot,” said Paul. 

“Oh, just a short race, to the painted 
rock yonder and back,” said Henry. 

“T don’t want to race,” said Paul. 

“Who’ll race with me?” asked Henry. 

The rest of the boys lined up beside 
him; and Paul, scowling a little, came 
too. 

“Of course you'll win,” said Jack 
Holmes, “but we can see who is next 
best.” 

The painted rock looked close at hand, 
but it was really half a mile away. 
Henry ran without effort, at an easy 
lope that kept him ahead of every one. 
In after years Henry was to bring much 
praise to his people 
by winning a Mara- 
thon race over more 
than a hundred com- 
petitors; but even 
when he was only thirteen 
he knew how to run long 
distances without tiring. 
He touched the painted 
rock and then ran back to 
the school. He was not 
panting or hot. He waited 
as the American boys, 
perspiring and breath- 
less, came in one by one. 

“I wish you could teach 
me to run like that,” said 
Paul in honest admira- 
tion. 


“TI can,” said Henry. “I 
can teach all of you.” 
And Henry beamed to 
think that he had an ac- 
complishment that he 
could share with his new 
friends. 


Nampeyo parted 
the bushes. 
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On Thursday Anne invited Nampeyo 
to go home with her on Friday and stay 
with her till Monday morning. She 
waited, with misgivings, until she could 
hear what Nampeyo’s parents would 
say. Perhaps they would not want her 
to visit a strange American household. 
But on Friday morning Nampeyo came 
running to meet Anne, crying out, “I can 
go!’’ She did not look much like the silent 
Indian girl of Monday. She and Anne 
flew into each other’s arms and danced 
around joyfully. 

Anne led Nampeyo into the pine house 
that afternoon with the pride of a con- 
queror. Prossy, who had been very 


much worried at the thought of enter- 
taining an Indian, relaxed and beamed 
when she saw pretty, tidy Nampeyo. 
Her little cotton tunic was fresh and 
clean, and her hair was as smooth and 
as glossy as satin. 
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Nampeyo and Anne went to camp 
church service. 


“Dear me, I didn’t know Indians were 
like that,” thought Prossy. She had 
seen Indians only at a distance. 

“Father, Prossy, this is my friend 
Nampeyo,” said Anne proudly. 

The Indian child did not speak, but 
she gave her hand properly to each of 
the grown-up people. 


Nampeyo had an exciting week-end. 
For the first time in her life she sat at 
a table for her food and slept on a bed. 
At home she always rolled up in a blan- 
ket and slept on the floor, and the family 
ate sitting about the utensils filled with 
food. There were neither chairs nor 
table in the Indian pueblo. The In- 
dians sat on the floor, or upon a folded 
blanket. But one would never have 
guessed from Nampeyo’s manner that 
these things in Anne’s home were 
strange to her. She was a true Indian 
lady. She quietly watched Anne and 
imitated her. On Saturday they went 
to the swimming pool, which was an- 
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other strange and terrifying thing to 
the Indian visitor. Swimming is not 
an accomplishment of the natives of the 
cafon country. Never before had 
Nampeyo plunged into water, but, like 
a true Indian, she did not utter a word 
of protest as she followed Anne into the 
pool. Once in, she became an apt pupil 
and had great fun splashing in the 
water. 

“T think I’ll invite Henry out next 
week-end,” said Paul. ‘Maybe he’d like 
to learn to swim too.” 


On Sunday Nampeyo and Anne went 
to the camp church service. This was 
very simple, for there was no minister. 
There was a Bible lesson for children, 
and then a devotional service. The men 
who cared to do so took turns reading 
the Bible and selections from some book 
of devotions. Then they all sang hymns 
and recited the Lord’s prayer. Nampeyo 
liked the worship. The Indians are a 
very devout people and pray daily to 
the Great Spirit. So Nampeyo joined 
her friends when they talked to the Fa- 
ther. 

The next week Anne was invited to 
visit Nampeyo. It was an invitation for 
which she had longed, and for which 
many grown-up people would have given 
a great deal; for this was an unspoiled 
pueblo, kept in the way that the Indians 
had been living for hundreds of years. 
Anne was thrilled. 


“I know my father will let me go,” 
she said, “but of course I can’t tell you 
for sure until tomorrow.” 

“It will not be like your house,” 
Nampeyo warned her. “My father and 
grandfather wish us to live in the old 
way, only they are willing that we go 
to school. My grandfather is a chief, 
and he grieves when the Indians depart 
from the ways of the fathers.” 

“Oh, I shall love living as you do!” 
cried Anne. “That’s part of the fun 
of going visiting, to learn how other 
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people do things. My father says that 
we must never think our own way is the 
only good way ; we must be open-minded, 
and ready to learn from others. And 
we do learn from them. We have learned 
from every sort of people that we have 
lived among. Even Prossy learns new 
ways of cooking, and Father says that 
she was set in her way of doing things 
when she started on the gypsy trail 
with us.” 

Mr. Donaldson gave Anne permission 
to go. He had made some inquiries about 
the small tribe of Indians living on the 
mesa, and he felt that his precious 
daughter was quite safe with them. 
Even Prossy did not object. 

“I don’t know what they may feed 
you, Anne,” she said, “but at least 
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they’re clean and decent. I never saw 
a nicer little girl than Nampeyo.” 

So on Friday afternoon Anne and 
Nampeyo slipped off the wagon at a 
point nearest the mesa. They waved 
good-by, and Anne, clutching her little 
toilet case in one hand, followed her 
friend. 

They did not have to climb up steps 
in the rocks or by ladders as in the 
ancient times. The old days of fear of 
enemies have gone by forever, and the 
Indians have built a sloping causeway 
up to the top of the mesa. Up this 
steep path they carry water from a 
spring a hundred yards away. That 
spring is a valuable possession. With- 
out it they could not live on the desert. 
During the spring rains they catch 
water in the shal- 
low stone cisterns 
on top of the mesa, 
but that is not 
enough to last all 
the year; and all 
the other water is 
carried in earthen 
water jars up the 


Some Indians were 
sitting in the shade 
of the walls. 


causeway. 
Anne followed 
Nampeyo with 


quickly beating 
heart. At the top 
she stopped, 
speechless, and 
Nampeyo, under- 
standing, stood si- 
lently beside her 
while she looked 
around. A street 
stretched before 
them to the oppo- 
site edge of the 
mesa. There were 
trees here and 


there, so that Anne 
got the effect of 


(Turn to page 40) 
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Louisa May Alcott 
Author of “Little Women” 
By ERNESTINE and FLORENCE HORVATH 


ssa HAS not laughed and cried 
over the adventures and struggles 
of Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy, of Little 
Women? Who has not read with en- 
joyment the jolly story of Aunt Jo and 
Uncle Fritz and their “little men’? Cer- 
tainly it would be an unusual American 
child who would care to miss either 
book. That is not all. In Holland, 
France, England, and Ger- 

many, Little Women and Lit- 
tle Men have amused our 
far-away cousins for 
many, many years. 

Louisa May Alcott, who 
gave us these precious 
books, was born on No- 
vember 29, 1832—exactly 
one hundred years ago. 
Kind fairies must have 
been present in the modest 
Alcott home in German- 
town, Pennsylvania, when 
Louisa was born. For 
Baby Louisa May was 
given gifts of courage, 
determination, humor, and a marvelous 
talent. 

The tale of Louisa May Alcott’s girl- 
hood is quite as jolly and inspiring as 
her stories. Many amusing anecdotes 
are told of the things that she did when 
a tiny girl. Once, when Louisa May 
was very little indeed, the Alcott fam- 
ily took a trip by boat. Suddenly Baby 
Louisa was missing. Here, there, ev- 
erywhere searched distracted Mother 
and Daddy Alcott and older Sister Anna. 
Finally, deep down in the sooty engine 
room—of all places—Baby Louisa was 
found. She had wanted to find “plenty 
of dirt,” she explained in her baby way. 
Mother Alcott, sighing over the smudged 


Louisa May Alcott 


nankeen frock which had been so spot- 
less but a short time before and the 
grimy little hands which had been so 
clean, was sure that active Louisa had 
found “plenty of dirt!” 

A very charming story is told of the 
fourth birthday of Louisa May Alcott. 
When the refreshments somehow ran 
short at her little birthday party, the 
tiny girl gave up her share of 
the good things so that her 
friends might all be 
served. This, so the great 
authoress later said, was 
her first lesson in the 
sweetness of self-denial. 

One cold morning, when 
Louisa was eight years of 
age, she and her sister 
Anna found a shivering, 
half-starved little robin in 
their garden. Tenderly 
the two girls fed the poor 
bird, warmed it, and made 
it as comfortable as they 
could. Perhaps Louisa 
wished to assure the tiny creature that 
it was welcome, for she wrote a little 
verse, “The Robin,” telling the bird to 
“fear no harm and fear no danger,” and 
urging it to build its home, “for we love 
our robin best.” This kind and loving 
little verse was Louisa’s first known 
attempt at writing. 

When Louisa was a child it was not 
always easy for her to be good. Some- 
times her tongue spoke more sharply 
than she had intended it should speak. 
Sometimes her temper would not be 
held in check. Since she was exception- 
ally quick and active, she at times found 
it hard to be content and obedient and 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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“Oh, I’m glad your mothers let you 
come over after school today,” cried 
Marjorie as Ann Beth and Daisy Dean 
hurried up the walk one Friday after- 
noon in November. ‘You see, Mother 
has to go down town shopping tomor- 
row, and I was about to give up our 
cooking lesson this month.” 

“It’s a good thing we don’t have to 
do that,” remarked Daisy Dean, “in No- 
vember especially. Do you know what 
Mother said last night? All the rel- 
atives who live near us are coming to 
our house for Thanksgiving dinner, and 
Mother says that I may help get dinner 
and then help serve the table.” 

“Families always seem to eat Thanks- 
giving dinner together,” said Ann Beth. 
“We’re going to drive down to Grand- 
mother’s place in Oklahoma for Thanks- 
giving. Mother says that I can help 
Grandmother with her dinner.” 

When the girls reached the kitchen 
Mrs. Miller pointed to three small bread 
pans. 

“Guess what I’m thinking about,” she 
said. “Grandmothers nearly always 
make it, and when you come into the 
house after playing in the crisp out-of- 
doors you smell the most delicious, 
spicy 

“Pumpkin pie,” interrupted Marjorie. 


“No,” cried Daisy Dean. ‘Pies are 
baked in round pans.” 
“T know,” Ann Beth stated. “I know 


—my grandmother made it for my 
mother, and now Mother makes it for 
me—it’s gingerbread!” 

“Right you are,” said Mrs. Miller. 
“Now copy the recipe carefully, for you 
are each to make a small panful and 


Here is the 


then you may take it home. 
recipe”: 
5 tablespoonfuls molasses 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar 
1, teaspoonful each cloves and cinnamon 
Y%, teaspoonful baking powder 
34 teaspoonful ginger 
6 tablespoonfuls hot water 
5 tablespoonfuls shortening 
1 egg 
1% teaspoonful salt 
14 teaspoonful soda 
1 cup flour 


“First, cream the shortening and the 
sugar in the mixing bowls.” 

“We did that before when we made 
cup cakes,” observed Marjorie. 

“Now beat the eggs,” advised Mrs. 
Miller. 

“Do we separate the whites from the 
yolks?” asked Ann Beth. 

“Not this time,” said Mrs. Miller. 
“Now add the egg, the molasses, the 
soda, and the hot water to the mixture 
in the bowl and stir until smooth. Then,” 
she continued, “measure out the flour, 
baking powder, salt, and spices on 
waxed paper. Sift together and add to 
your other materials. Then stir until 
all the lumps are gone, and pour into 
your well-greased pans.” 

“How long should we bake our gin- 
gerbread?” inquired Daisy Dean. 

“About twenty-five minutes for this 
size of cake,” replied Mrs. Miller, “and 
we must be sure that the oven is not too 
hot. Gingerbread should be baked in 
a slow-to-moderate oven.” 

“That’s fine,” said Ann Beth. “We 
shall have time to clean up the kitchen 
while it bakes, and we can have our 
gingerbread hot for our dinners.” 
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That Day in November 


(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom) 
By MARTHA ELIZABETH WINCKLER 
(13 years) 

Eagle Rock, Calif. 


It’s a day we all love, it’s a day we 
adore; 
It’s a day we have read of in old Pilgrim 
lore— 
That day in November. 


It’s a day when, with bright fires and 
puddings and pies, 
We forget the cold wind and the dark, 
lowering skies 
Of that day in November. 


But, in the midst of our cooking and 
cleaning, 
And our fun and good times, do we think 
of the meaning 
Of that day in November? 


The brave Pilgrim Fathers, 
struggling for life, 
Found things to give thanks for in spite 
of strife, 
That day in November. 


though 


Could not we, who have millions of 
blessings each day, 
Give thanks to the Father who has 
guided our way, 
That day in November? 


Then take a few minutes when no one 
needs you, 
And talk with our God, so loving, so 
true, 
On that day in November. 


A Desert Thanksgiving 
(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom) 
By CLIFFORD SKINNER (10 years) 
Cactus, Ariz. 


A little brown rabbit came quietly 
out of her hole at the roots of a Palo 
Verde tree to find her Thanksgiving din- 
ner. She hopped over to a mesquite tree 
to get some beans, and while she was 
eating along came Bobby Rabbit to eat 
his Thanksgiving dinner too. While they 
were eating, Bobby Rabbit said: 

“Let’s go over to Skinner’s garden to 
get some carrots.” So they went hop- 
ping over to the garden and ate all 
the carrots and lettuce they wanted. As 
they were going home they heard a 
slight, crunching sound. They glanced 
around and saw a tawny form slinking 
up the wash in their direction. 

They knew at once who that sly per- 
son was looking for. Without waiting 
to say good-by to each other they hopped 
away in opposite directions. Bunny 
Girl went to her Palo Verde home, and 
Bobby Rabbit to his home under the 
Giant Cactus or Lahura. 

The sly fox, as he saw his dinner run- 
ning and hopping off in different di- 
rections, turned with a snarl and went 
on up the wash until he came to some 
blueberries growing on a thorn bush. 
These he ate and some fat desert 
beetles. As the desert sun slowly sank 
behind the gorgeous curtains of an Ari- 
zona night, three little desert animals 
gave thanks for full stomachs and a 
warm place to sleep. 
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‘Tis Thanksgiving 
(Awarded a year’s subscription to Wee Wisdom) 
By ELEANOR FRANCES DELAPLAINE 
(9 years) 
Frederick, Md. 


Apples falling to the ground, 

Pumpkins lying all around, 

Leaves are gently wafted down— 
’Tis Thanksgiving. 


Nuts are thick upon the ground, 

Corn shocks now are golden brown, 

Chilly winds are whistling round— 
’Tis Thanksgiving. 


In the town we hear the chime 
Of the church bell’s merry rime, 
Saying it is worship time— 

’Tis Thanksgiving. 


A Thanksgiving Prayer 
By PEGGY DAYTON (11 years) 
Milton, Mass. 


For this morning with it’s light, 
For rest and shelter of the night, 

For health and food, for friends, 
For everything God sends, 

We thank thee, Heavenly Father. 
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Thanksgiving Comes from 
the Heart 


By GERTRUDE ARNOLD (13 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


The people of the United States, espe- 
cially the children, often think that 
Thanksgiving began with the Pilgrims; 
but away back in ancient history, the 
Greeks had a harvest festival at Athens 
at which they gave thanks to their god. 
This the Pilgrims have done for our 
country. 

If we thank God only one day in the 
year because that is the day when every 
one does so, do you think we are really 
thankful to Him? And if each day we 
say, “God, I am thankful,” do you think 
that means anything? It means some- 
thing only when it comes from the heart. 
For real Thanksgiving comes from the 
heart. Do not pray for more blessings, 
but give thanks for what you already 
have. 

Thanksgiving is also a day of happi- 
ness and joy; but remember, it is God 
who gives you your joy and happiness. 
So thank Him from the bottom of your 
heart. 

This is my idea of Thanksgiving. 


whatever March means to you. 
mail it early. 


Wee Wisdom’s editors wish to thank all its readers who have given so gen- 
erously of their time and effort to contributing to the guild pages for November. 
If you do not find your poem or story among those published, do not be discour- 
aged. You may try again, every month if you wish, until you succeed. 

Eleanor Frances Delaplaine, Clifford Skinner, and Martha Elizabeth Winckler 
will be awarded subscriptions to Wee Wisdom, this month. All whose work is 
published have received guild membership cards. 
chosen for their originality of thought and expression, their neatness, and the 
fine spirit they display. We regret that unused material cannot be returned. 

The last day for receiving December material has passed. Mail your contri- 
butions for January, on “New Year’s Resolutions,” before November 1. The sub- 
ject for February is “Love.” These contributions must be in before December 1. 

For March you may write about any subject that will be suitable to that 
month—March winds, March games, the passing of winter, the coraing of spring, 
Make your work short, neat, and original, and 


These poems and stories were 
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With our letters carried quickly and 
accurately by modern mail service, it is 
hard to think that there was a time when 
we did not have two mail deliveries a 
day, rapid parcel post, swift coast-to- 
coast air mail, and other modern postal 
wonders to which we are now accus- 
tomed. Yet when we stop to think, it 
has not been long, as history goes, since 
sending a letter only a few hundred 
miles was both expensive and uncertain. 

In the days before the Revolutionary 
War, private companies carried the mail 
in America. About once a week their 
riders carried small pouches between 
the cities. The postage for a letter was 
collected when it was delivered. It was 
very expensive to carry a letter in this 
way, and the people found many ways 
to keep from paying the postage. If 
a person received a letter from a mem- 
ber of his family, he could be fairly 
sure that the writer was well, since he 
was able to write. The receiver there- 
fore could refuse to accept and pay for 
the letter and still know that the writer 
was well. 

Since postage was paid according to 
the weight of the letter, people tried in 
every way to make their letters as light 
as possible. They used the lightest 
paper to be found, and wrote their let- 
ters small and the words close together. 

After the revolution, the government 
took over the mail service, but until 
1847 they used the same methods that 
the private companies had used. In 
1847, across the ocean came stories 
about new ideas in England. An Eng- 
lishman had had the idea that the gov- 
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ernment should be paid in advance for 
the postage on a letter. The receipt 
for the postage was then pasted on the 
envelope. This receipt is now known as 
a postage stamp. 

The United States decided to use this 
method of sending letters, but for a 
long time they made no other improve- 
ment in the postal service. Until after 
the Civil War the people still had to 
call at the local post offices for their 
mail. Then a free-delivery service to 
homes was started. At first this was 
done only in the big cities, but today 
people in the country have rural free 
delivery. 

Our special delivery stamps are a 
good example of the great improve- 
ment in postal service. The first special 
delivery stamp was issued almost fifty 
years ago. On it was the picture of a 
messenger running with a letter in his 
hand. About twenty years later a stamp 
was made with the picture of a postman 
riding a bicycle hurriedly down the 
street. The bicycle was a big improve- 
ment in speed over running; but the 
last stamp, the one we now use, shows a 
speedy motorcycle awaiting the postman 
who is just delivering a letter. 


Every new idea in postal service calls 
for a new stamp or set of stamps. Be- 
fore 1900, not many packages were sent 
by postal service since the expense was 
too great. At that time, however, the 
government began to reduce its rates on 
parcel post, as it came to be called. The 
citizens commenced to send their pack- 
ages by mail. At first, stamps of the 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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An Indoor Marble Game 


What is your favorite 
plaything? Probably a 
ball in some form or other, for in games 
and sports the ball has always been 
used more than any other one thing. 
When you play marbles you are really 
playing a ball game. At this time of 
the year it is not always pleasant to 
play marbles out of doors; so let us 
move our game into the house, down in 
the basement, or out into the garage. 
Probably you already know several in- 
door marble games. Here is a new one 
that will not only add to your skill as 
a marksman, but will also enable you to 
keep score. This game requires a tar- 


get to shoot at. 

In either the basement or the attic 
you are sure to find a good-sized card- 
board box. From it cut two strips, one 
and one-half feet long and three inches 


wide. Just to make your target look 
trim, cut both pieces of cardboard on a 
gentle curve from three inches at the 
center to two inches at either end. Se- 
lect the better looking piece for the 
front, and lay the other aside for the 
time being. 

With a ruler mark off five points on 
the bottom edge of the front piece, as 
shown in the illustration; A in the exact 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


center, the B’s five inches 
from either end, and the 
C’s two inches from either end. With 
these points as centers, cut five semi- 
circles; the C’s being one and one-half 
inches wide and three-quarters of an 
inch high; the B’s, two inches wide and 
one inch high; and the A, two and one- 
half inches wide and one and one-quarter 
inches high. 

Now pull the side strips from an 
orange crate. From these strips cut 
six pieces, each piece six inches high and 
from two to three inches wide. With 
these pieces of wood tack the front and 
back strips of cardboard together and 
inclose the counter rooms, as shown in 
the illustration. With crayolas color the 
A section red; the B’s, white; and the 
C’s, blue. 

Place the target close to the wall and 
roll your marbles toward it from any 
selected distance. The C counter rooms, 
being the hardest to get into, should of 
course score the highest, say 20; the 
B’s, 10; and the A, 5. 

Any number of players can take part 
in the game. To choose teams and see 
which team can total a score of five hun- 
dred first makes an interesting pastime 
for a group of four or more. 
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Cyril was very happy. He had been 
looking after the house while everybody 
was away, and just as he was thinking 
that it was time to have something to 
eat, there was the limerick man coming 
down the garden path; and he promised 
to stay to tea in the summerhouse. 

In almost no time Cyril got a clean 
cloth, put it on a tray, loaded the tray 
with good things to eat, and put it on 
his wagon. Then off he went to the 
summerhouse. 

“Here we are,” cried Cyril. “I didn’t 
take very long, did I? There’s thin- 
bread - and - butter - and - berries - and - 
cream-and-cocoanut-cookies-and-tea.” 

“Fine!” said the limerick man. “I’m 


In his garden a man grew a bean. 


very fond of thin-bread-and-butter-and- 
berries-and-cream-and-cocoanut-cookies- 
and-tea, especially in a pretty summer- 
house covered with—what did you say 
these pretty flowers are?” 

“They’re scarlet runner beans,” said 
Cyril. “I planted them myself.” 

“Ha! that reminds me. I knew a man 
who grew a bean in his garden once, 
and——_”’ 

“Isn’t there a limerick about it?” 

“Well, I suppose I could make one. 
Let me see, now; how is this? 


“In his garden a man grew a bean, 
The finest that ever was seen. 
When a man who was lost 
Asked him how much it cost, 
He replied, ‘Oh, betwixt and between.’”’ 


“That was a funny answer.” 

“Yes, it was rather strange, but then 
it is not nice to ask people how much 
things cost them. It’s being very per- 
sonal; in fact, it’s quite rude.” 

“No one should be rude,” Cyril 
agreed. 

“No. Of course, there are times when 
one must ask or answer even personal 
questions. These are very nice berries. 
Did you grow these yourself, too?” 

“In my very own little bit of garden,” 
said Cyril. “I’m glad you like them.” 

“I do, very much. They remind me 
of a man who played the flute.” 

“Then I think there’s another limerick 
coming, isn’t there?” asked Cyril. 

“Yes. Are you ready?” 

“Quite ready.” 

“Very well, then: 
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“A man, who played tunes on the flute, 
Was exceedingly fond of fresh fruit. 

For a dish of ripe cherries, 

Or figs, or blackberries, 
A whole hour on his flute he would toot.” 


“That was very good of him.” 

“Yes, and he played very well indeed,” 
said the limerick man. “He often came 
to see me, and he was very funny one 
day.” 

“What made him funny?” 

“Well, there was a mosquito, and it 
settled on his nose when he was playing 
very well. It made him play the wrong 
note.” 

“I don’t like mosquitoes,” said Cyril. 
“They’re not at all nice—except to make 
limericks about, perhaps.” 

“Hm! Well, they might be hard to 
rime, but I’ll try,” said the limerick man. 
“Here we go: 


“A man who was plagued by mosquitoes 
Said—said 

“What did he say?” Cyril asked. 

“You must wait until I get a rime,” 
replied the limerick man. “Ha! I have 
it! He said, ‘On them there ought to 
be vetoes!’ ” 

“And what might vetoes be?” Cyril 
asked. 

“A veto is a law that says one must 
not do something.” 

“There ought to be a law saying that 
mosquitoes must not sting people; that’s 


On them there ought to be vetoes. 
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A whole hour on his flute he would toot. 


a sure thing,” Cyril agreed. ‘“‘What else 
did he say?” 

“I think I’ll start over again,” said 
the limerick man. ‘“‘Here we go: 


“A man who was plagued by mosquitoes 
Said, ‘On them there ought to be vetoes. 
They’ve stung me, I fear, 
On my nose and one ear, 
Not to mention five fingers and three 
toes!’ ” 


“That was a very good limerick,” said 
Cyril. “I thought there wasn’t another 
rime left for the last line. I think you 
should have some more berries and 
cream for that one.” 

“Thank you, no more. Now I’ll help 
you to clear away.” 

“That won’t take long,” said 
Cyril. “Here we go!” Back into 
the wagon went the tray and the 
dishes, and out into the garden 
went the crumbs for the birds. 

“Well, I’ve had a very fine 
time,” said the limerick man. 
“You must come and have tea 
with me some day.” 

“T’ll be very glad to,” said 
Cyril. 

“Good-by,” said the limerick 
man. 

“Good-by,” replied Cyril. 
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(GOOD WORLDS 


UST ONE year ago this month we 
Boosters set sail in our stanch Good 
Words Booster ship on the sunny seas 
of the year. Since then our Captain 
Speak-no-evil, with his good mates Hear- 
no-evil and See-no-evil, has taken our 
ship safely through the hard winds of 
careless words and unkind thoughts; 
past the rocks of doubt and fear; and 
has weathered all storms of anger and 
selfishness. We have visited the Land 
of Love, the Island of Faith, Friendship 
Town, Self-Control Land, and many 
others. If you have not yet joined our 
merry crew, write the secretary for an 
application blank that will entitle you to 
sail with us. Address your letters to 
The Good Words Booster Club, 917 
Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 

Booster sailors are expected to report 
once a month to the secretary by letter, 
telling how they are keeping the Booster 
pledge which is given on the application 
blank. Four monthly letters and one 
subscription to Wee Wisdom, other than 
your own, entitle you to a Booster Club 
pin free, or you may buy one for twenty- 
five cents. 

The best letters received are published 
each month. If you wish the prayers 
of other readers, ask to have your name 
placed on the prayer list. You may 
have your name on the correspondents’ 
list once a year. 

Our Captain has just come on deck 
now, and the Boosters are gathering 
around him. Let’s go close, so that we 
may hear what he is saying. 
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“Boosters,” Captain Speak-no-evil be- 
gins, “there is one lovely land that we 
have not yet visited, and this is the 
very month in which to go there.” 

“I know,” Booster Judy interrupts, 
“it’s Thanksgiving Land.” 

“Right you are; so let’s be off!” 

Thanksgiving Land is a_ beautiful 
green country, not far from the Island 
of Faith. The people walking about 
the shores of the harbor look very much 
like other people, except that every one 
has a very happy and kindly expression 
on his face. 

“Why!” exclaims Booster Bob, as our 
ship sails slowly into the harbor, “I 
thought the people of Thanksgiving 
Land would dress and act like the Puri- 
tans in my history book.” 

“Oh, no,” our captain laughs. “You 
are thinking of the first Thanksgiving. 
These are modern people, who find so 
much to be thankful for that they are 
always giving thanks. Let’s talk to some 
of them.” 

“Welcome to our land,” a large group 
of the people shout, as our crew lands. 
(Our Boosters are welcome everywhere, 
you know.) One big, jolly fellow, whom 
we afterwards learned was the Chief 
Giver of Thanks, is the spokesman. 

“November is our busy season,” he 
begins, “for most people think that 
Thanksgiving Day is the only day on 
which they can be thankful. Once a 
year, therefore, they visit our land, but 
let me tell you something: everybody 
should be thankful all the year around.” 
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“But what do you find to be thankful 
for all the year long?” asks Booster 
Mary. 

“Bless your heart,” cries the Chief 
Giver of Thanks, “there are so many 
things to be thankful for that we don’t 
find time to give thanks for all of them. 
Why, we give thanks for each new day, 
for every friend, for our homes, for our 
food, for every good thought, for every 
chance to do something good Oh, 
there is no end to them.” 

“Tell our Boosters how your people 
express their thanks,” urges the Cap- 
tain. 

“That’s easy,” says our host. ‘We ex- 
press it just by being happy and kind 
and good all the time.” ° 

“I thought everybody had to thank 
the Father,” declares Booster Mary. 

“Oh, we do, but that isn’t enough. We 
also must express our thanks in all that 
we think and say and do. And here is 
a secret—we give thanks not only for 
the things we have, but for the things 
we need, too. Giving thanks is just 
like paying for something in advance. 
It shows that you have faith that the 
things you need are yours, as well as 
gratitude for them.” 

“Would it be right to give thanks 
that I’ll pass in my school work this 
year?” asks Bob. 

“Of course. That will assure the Fa- 
ther that you have faith in your own 
ability, and that you are 
grateful for His help. 
Should you Boosters 
like to become citizens 
of Thanksgiving 
Land?” 

“Yes, should!” 
cry our Boosters. 

“Then this is the 
way,” continues our 
host. “No matter where 
your voyages may take 
you or what you may be 
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doing, if you remember to give thanks 
each day for the good you have received 
and the good you need, and express that 
thanks by being joyous and loving and 
good, you will all be members of our 
land, 365 days out of the year instead 
of one day. Then Thanksgiving Day 
will just be an extra special day of 
thanks.” 

“We'll remember,” shout our Boost- 
ers as they take leave of the beautiful 
Land of Thanksgiving. Here are some 
letters that tell how our Boosters are 
remembering. 


Geraldine is very thankful for her 
mother’s return to health. God’s will 
for every one is perfect wholeness. When 
we know that His will is being done in 
our bodies, we have perfect and abiding 
health. Let’s all be grateful for our 
health. Shall we? 


Dear Secretary and Boosters: I have 
used The Prayer of Faith very successfully 
this month. My mother had been sick and 
had had to stop work. I said The Prayer of 
Faith for her, and now she is able to be up 
and at work again. Every day I am learn- 
ing to keep the pledge better. When unkind 
words come to my lips I try to think and 
not let them pass by me.—Geraldine Pitts. 


Ernesto is thankful because he is 
learning to have perfect self-control 
over his thoughts and his temper. He 
can help the rude boy by thinking good 
thoughts about him. We help others to 
express good when we 
think good about them. 


Dear’ Secretary: It 
seems to me that I am 
progressing in the Land 
of Love. One day, while 
I was walking, I met a 
very rude boy. He began 
to tease me by saying bad 
words. Then I immediate- 
ly said The Prayer of 
Faith so that I would not 
become angry, and my 
mind became calm. I al- 
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thoughts at all times, toward all people. 
—Ernesto Ungcho. 


Mary Evelyn enjoys our Booster Ship 
voyages. 

Dear Editor: It is getting to be easy to 
speak only good words. I am keeping the 
motto as my guide. I like the way you have 
us make believe we are on the Good Words 
Ship. I have been a better girl lately, too. 
When we come to an island, I feel so happy 
because it usually brings me a new thought. 
I too say The Prayer of Faith every night, 
and not only at night but in the daytime 
when I need help. I like Wee Wisdom very 
much, especially Blanche’s Corner, and al- 
ways the continued stories —Mary Evelyn 
Munyon. 


Evelyn is thankful that she is over- 
coming her fear. Keep on, Evelyn, 
knowing that God is your help in every 
need, and soon the fear thoughts will 
cease even to enter your mind. 


Dear Secretary: When I am afraid, I say 
The Prayer of Faith. I find that it is very 
helpful. I hope that all the other Boosters 
find it as helpful as I do. I enjoy Wee Wis- 
dom very much. I have read a lot about 
the Boosters, and I feel as if they were at 
home, back here, playing with me. I wish 
them all success and love.—Evelyn Sovine. 


We know that Claude is thankful for 
such a lovely family. What great fun 
they must have doing things together! 
Work and play are twice as interest- 
ing when we are surrounded by the 
ones we love. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to sail to the 


a of Love. I am not getting there very 
ast. 

There are thirteen in our family: Seven 
boys and two girls and the twins, a boy 
and a girl, and Mother and Father. Every 
night we boys gather together and play 
some game. 


I guess I had better leave some for the 
next time.—Claude Wheelock. 


We are thankful that Kathleen’s faith 
has brought her to such a lovely place 
in which to regain her wholeness. Let’s 
all be thankful for Kathleen’s perfect 
healing, and it will come into manifesta- 
tion in her body. 
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Dear Secretary: Belonging to your club 
and saying The Prayer of Faith surely must 
have helped me. I am now in a home for 
cripples, where I get schooling and much 
better attention. I must close——Kathleen 
Brown. 


With so much to be thankful for, this 
will be one of the very best months our 
Boosters have spent. Until next month, 
yours for Thanksgiving, 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Camille Chan: prayers for health; 
Frances Broderick: prayers for school work 
and for her own and her parents’ health; 
Olive Dalton: prayers for the healing of 
her nephew, and to control her temper; 
Elaine Longnecker: prayers for school 
work; Edwina Chavers: prayers for her 
family and her dog; Dorothy Zampa: 
prayers to be a better girl and for her 
mother’s health; Jessie May King: prayers 
for her health and happiness and for an 
adjustment in her affairs; Melba Rae Camp- 
bell: prayers to control her temper; Jane 
Ann Kiely: prayers for her mother to get 
a position; William Hubbard: prayers for 
his school work, and for the health of his 
relatives. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Mary Lewis, 3041 Harper St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Robert Tiebel, Yelm, Wash.; 
Oscar L. Villasi, 26 Rosa-Maria, Cabildo, 
Manila, Philippines; Elaine Longnecker, 83 
Ohio Ave., Long Beach, N. Y.; Ruth Louise 
Hazelton, Marshfield, Mo.; Lorna Eileen 
Dunn, 326 17th St. East, North Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada; Marjorie Moos, Big Fork, 
Mont.; Harold Thwing, 7209 2d Ave. N. W., 
Seattle, Wash.; Jeanne Blank, 1308 State 
St., Beardstown, IIll.; Evelyn Baker, Fair- 
banks, Alaska; Marion Milnor, 118 W. 48th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn.; Doris Callahan, 119 
W. 48th St., Minneapolis, Minn.; Mitzi 
Scoog, 4741 Blaisdell, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Bernice Bliesner, 1339 Vermont, Lawrence, 
Kans.; Artie May Stanfield (12 years), 368 
Clairpointe, Detroit, Mich.; Joan O’Donnell 
(9 years), 630 Wiseman, Outremont, Que- 
bec, Canada; Barbara Freeman (11 years), 
244 Germain St., St. John, N. B., Canada. 
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FATTH 


Wee Wisdom readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer. 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God, walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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A Rainy-Day Circus Parade 


By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


You can have a fine time indoors some 
rainy day, making a circus parade. Ask 
Mother for the use of her animal cooky 
cutters and get yourself some cardboard. 
Empty cereal boxes are good. Place a 
cooky cutter on the cardboard; mark 
around it with a lead pencil, and then 
cut your animal out. Make several an- 
imals from each cutter and as many dif- 
ferent kinds as you have cutters. 

Next, mark eyes, mouth, and nose on 
each animal that you have cut out. Make 
these marks on both sides of the animal. 
Color the cut-outs with your crayons. 


The coloring should be done on both 
sides too, since you will want your 
parade to look as well on one side as on 
the other. 

The animals will stand up nicely if 
you fasten a snap clothespin to either 
the front or the hind legs. Snap the 
clothespin on at the bottom of the leg, so 
that the flat side of the clothespin will 
rest on the table. 

If you have no snap clothespins, ar- 
range your animal cut-outs against the 
wall, or let them parade across the 
window, leaning against the pane. 
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Andante moderato 
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.In a co- zy lit - tle nest Sleep-y bird-ies go to rest, Rock-ing 
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“Now I lay me’’s said, Is my own soft lit - tle bed. 
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lamb-kins go to _ sleep Close be-side the moth-er sheep. 
all, when dreams are nigh, Is my moth-er’s lul - la- by. 
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LESSON 6, NOVEMBER 6, 1932. 


The Sunday school lesson for today 
is on world peace. You will find the 
Bible text in Isa. 2:1-4; Luke 2:13, 14; 
Mark 16:15. We shall discuss only the 
last part of the text: “And he said unto 
them, Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation.” 
Do you know what the word “gospel” 
means? When you do not understand 
what a word means, go to the dictionary. 
If you cannot find it in the dictionary, 
ask Father or Mother or some other 
grown person to explain the meaning 
to you. 

The word “gospel” means “glad ti- 
dings” or good news, especially the good 
news that Christ came to teach to men. 
This good news is that God so loved 
the whole world that He sent His Son 
Jesus Christ to teach men about that 
love. This is the gospel that Jesus 
wants us to go into all the world and 
preach to the whole creation. 

Last February men and women from 
more than sixty nations gathered at 
Geneva, Switzerland, to try to make 
plans whereby all the peoples of the 
earth could live with one another in 
peace and harmony. This gathering 
was called the World Disarmament Con- 
ference. All the world is looking for- 
ward to the time when there will be 
no more wars. Long, long ago Isaiah 
foretold the coming of peace when he 
said, “And they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 


sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 

Lasting peace will come to the earth 
when all people have learned to love 
one another. Each person can help to 
bring about world peace by learning to 
love his neighbors and to be as happy 
over their good fortune as he is over his 
own. Have you never met a boy or a 
girl whom you felt that you did not like, 
only to find after becoming better ac- 
quainted with him or her that you had 
found a very dear friend? It is true 
that we usually like people when we 
come to know and to understand them. 

Nations are merely groups of people. 
These groups of people are friendly to- 
ward other groups of people who like 
and understand them, just as boys are 
friendly toward other boys who are kind 
to them and willing to help them play 
games or accomplish tasks. World 
peace will come when the people of all 
nations learn to work and play together. 
We can help to bring world peace by 
learning to understand the children of 
other lands. 

A thought for the week: 

I preach Christ’s gospel of love by 
being kind to all people. 


True Riches 
LESSON 7, NOVEMBER 13, 1932. 


From our lesson today we shall try 
to learn what true riches are and how 
we can acquire them. The Bible text 
is taken from Amos 5:11-15; Luke 19: 
16, 17. Sometimes we hear riches spoken 
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of in such a way that we are apt to get 
the idea that it is sinful to want riches. 
It is not wrong to have riches or to 
want them; it is wrong, however, to use 
them in harmful ways. True riches are 
much to be desired, and bring happiness 
to those who possess them. Money and 
the things that money can buy are not 
the only riches. To have a rich mind is 
to be really rich. 


Do I hear you asking how one may 
have a rich mind? A rich mind is one 
that is filled with knowledge and wisdom 
and understanding and love. We enrich 
our minds by learning all that we can 
about the world in which we live; by 
using wisdom in all the little experiences 
that come to us; by trying to understand 
all that comes into our lives, and by lov- 
ing all those with whom we associate. 
The mind that can find God’s beauty in 
homely surroundings, His joy in a bird’s 
song, His glory in the sunrise, is truly 
rich. Such riches as these bring joy to 
those who possess them. 

Do I hear some one saying, “But when 
I am a man I want to make money and 
to be rich and powerful”? Let me ask 
you a question. With whom do you have 
the best time, the boy who owns the 
best ball and bat or 
the boy who knows 
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help you realize your supply now is: 
I fill my mind with love, and I am 
rich. 


We Are God’s Stewards 


LESSON 8, NOVEMBER 20, 1932. 


In our lesson last Sunday we discussed 
riches and ways of acquiring them. In 
the lesson for today we shall discuss the 
stewardship of riches. You will find the 
Bible text in Deut. 8:11-14, 18. 

The thought brought out in this les- 
son is that each of us is a steward. 
If you will look in your dictionary 
you will learn that a steward is one who 
manages money or other funds or riches. 

Our heavenly Father has given each 
of us a part of His riches to use and 
to care for. He expects us to increase 
the riches He has put in our care, 
whether those riches consist of the 
things we learned in last Sunday’s les- 
son to know as true riches, or whether 
they are money and the things that 
money can buy. 

If this looks like a hard undertaking 
let me remind you that one of the very 
best ways of increasing any kind of 
riches is by being 
thankful for them. 


best how to play YL If you have been 
and enjoy a ball WY aS made a_ steward 
game? WG \wn over a good mind 
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CA Prayer 
J 
By MARK A. STEVENSON 


O God, who art in heaven, 
I pray to Thee tonight, 

To guide me in the pathway 
That surely leads to right. 


Protect me from all danger; 
Watch o’er me while I sleep; 
Deliver me from evil; 
And kind words let me speak. 


Wherever I may wander, 
In daytime or by night, 

I pray Thee to go with me, 
And guide me by Thy light. 


other possessions, learn to use judgment 
and wisdom in spending and giving, and 
then spend and give joyously and thank- 
fully. 

If you play the piano, you know that 
your ability to play increases as you 
practice. The same rule holds good in 
regard to love and joy and thankfulness: 
they grow and increase in our hearts as 
we express them toward others. 

A thought for the week is: 

My love and joy grow because I ex- 
press them toward others. 


+ 


Following the Leader 
LESSON 9, NOVEMBER 27, 1932. 


Of course all Wee Wisdom readers 
know how to play “Follow the Leader.” 
In that game each player tries to do 
just as the leader does. But did you 
know that life is like this game and that 
each person is both a player and a 
leader? 

You ask how that can be. Read the 
Bible text for this Sunday’s lesson, 
which you will find in Mark 1:16-20; 
Acts 26:12-19. In these Bible stories 


you learn how Andrew and Simon and 
Saul began to follow their leader, who 
was the Christ. 

What has that to do with the game? 


Each of these three men began to learn 
to live as Jesus lived. In this way they 
were followers of their leader, but they 
too became leaders, since other men and 
women have ever since been trying to 
follow their example. 

You too are both followers and lead- 
ers. Every time you try to do as some 
one else does you are playing “Follow 
the Leader,” and you are a follower. 
But some one else is following you. It 
may be a smaller brother or sister or it 
may be a playmate. 

Before Saul had the experience on 
the road to Damascus, told of in this 
lesson, he believed that Jesus had been 
teaching the Hebrews wrong ideas, and 
he tried to stop Jesus and His followers 
from preaching. Saul was a very bright 
young man and he had many followers 
who did as he said. After Jesus spoke 
to him, he knew that he had been wrong, 
and he became one of Jesus’ followers. 
His name was then changed to Paul. 

The lesson for us in Paul’s experience 
is that we must be very careful to follow 
only that which is right because others 
may be following us. If we are to be 
leaders we want to lead along the right 
path. 

A helpful thought for the week is: 

I keep my eyes on my leader, Jesus 
Christ. 
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BITS OF NEWS FOR 


~ Open Doors, the only new Unity 
book of the year, will be ready for 
distribution November 1. This book, 
os F. B. Whitney, is sure to be a pop- 
ular one. It comprises forty-seven ar- 
ticles and forty-three poems selected 
from those that have been best liked 
in Unity Daily Word. They include: 
“God’s Private Secretary”; “Playing 
the Game of Love”; “Open Doors”; 
“The Supposing Game”; “Have You 
Prayed About it?” and “All Is Well.” 
Open Doors will make a delightful 
Christmas gift. In dark-green cloth 
binding, gold lettered, it sells for $1; 
in flexible binding, $2. 

~ If you have been looking for some- 
thing a bit different from the usual 
greeting card with which to convey 
your Christmas wishes, you will find 
it in our booklets, Finding the Christ 
and Holy Bread. Each has a thought 
appropriate for Christmas and the en- 
tire year, and these gifts will be 
cherished long after greeting cards 
have been discarded. Christmas en- 
velopes, so made as to allow the book- 
lets to be mailed for two cents each, 
will be included. Finding the Christ 
may be obtained in groups of four for 
$1; Holy Bread, in packages of twenty 
for $1. This price includes the en- 
velopes. 


Unity books are _ increasingly 
popular at Christmas time, because 
people are realizing more and more 
that Christmas gifts should be inspi- 
rational, should point the way to 
growth and to the attainment of 
ideals. In order to give our standard 
books the Christmas touch we are 
placing colored bands around them, 
with a Christmas greeting. When 
our friend receives one of these books 
e will first be impressed by the holi- 
day greeting, and then with the mes- 
sage of the book, which will continue 
to inspire him for years to come. 

~* When you order a periodical or 
a book as a Christmas gift for a 
friend, a beautiful announcement card 
will be mailed to him, giving your 


name as the sender of the gift. This 

year the announcement cards are the 

— attractive that Unity has ever 
ad. 


~ The good folk of Castle Beaupense 

gazed wonderingly at a little child that 
had been found in the mountains, for 
they hoped that he might be the Christ 
Child. Had not the minstrel sung to 
them of how the Savior comes back 
to earth each Christmas Eve in the 
guise of a little child, seeking the 
ministry of those who bear the name 
of Christian? What deeds of kindness 
were wrought in the castle that night! 
What acts of love and forgiveness, 
all in honor of the child in their 
midst! You will want to read Zelia 
M. Walters’ story, “What Child Is 
This!” in the December issue of Unity 
magazine—a story that beautifully 
portrays the real Christmas spirit. 


~ If you wish a complete and de- 
tailed description of what Unity has 
to offer in the way of books, maga- 
zines, booklets, mottoes, and so forth, 
send for a Unity catalogue. It will 
be mailed to you free. 


~ For the friend who is a Bible stu- 
dent or teacher the Metaphysical 
Bible Dictionary would make an espe- 
cially appropriate gift. This book is 
a cyclopedia of Biblical names, both 
of persons and places, with definitions 
covering their spiritual and metaphys- 
ical significance. It contains 706 pages 
and measures 7x10 inches. It comes 
in a rich fabrikoid binding, gold let- 
tered. Its leaves are gilt-edged. Price 
$10. 


~ We have on hand about 1,000 
boxes of Christmas cards like those 
we sold last year. These cards come 
in assortments of fifteen to a box, each 
ecard carrying a special Christmas 
greeting written by a Unity worker, 
at the price of $1 a box. The num- 
ber is limited; therefore it would be 
well to order early, to make sure of 
being supplied. 
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¢CE{ VERY one is here but Andy,” said 
Red, looking around at the group 
in David’s yard. 

“I’m here now.” Andy’s voice came 
from behind the hedge. 

“Well, let’s go,” said Chink. 

“T can’t go,” said Andy. “That’s what 
I came to tell you.” 

“Can’t go to Kegs’s party?” exclaimed 
Coralee in surprise. 

“Why not?” David asked him. 

“My cousin Irma came today from 
the city.” 

“Why not take her with us?” sug- 
gested Chink. 

“She’s not invited,” Andy reminded 
him. 

“That’s because Kegs didn’t know she 
was coming to visit you,” said Coralee. 
“He'll be glad to have her.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Andy doubt- 
fully. 

“Of course,” Cousin Bob assured him. 

“Run on home and get her.” 

“Irma!” called Andy. A flaxen-haired 
girl stepped from behind the hedge. 

“TI told her to wait there till I found 
out if you thought it would be all right 
to take her,” Andy explained, introduc- 
ing her to the gang. 

“We'll have a lot of fun,” Chink said, 
as they hurried down the road. ““They’re 
making sorghum over at Kegs’s place.” 
Irma looked puzzled. 

“She has never seen a sorghum mill,” 


Kegs’s Sticky Party 


grinned Andy, explaining for her. 

“Hi, gang, hurry up!” called Kegs, 
who was perched on the gate waiting for 
them. 

“This is Andy’s cousin, Irma,” 
Coralee. 
made.” 

“Come on, then,” said Kegs. 
show her right now.” 

They all went down to the sorghum 
house. The fire was burning in the 
furnace, and the juice was bubbling in 
the evaporator. 

“There’s the sorghum, Irma,” Coralee 
told her. 

“But what do they make it from?” 
Irma asked. 

“From that cane piled up there,” said 
Cousin Bob. “The man putting cane 
into the mill is called the ‘grinder.’ See 
the juice coming out through that little 
trough?” 

“Yes, and I suppose those rollers that 
crush the cane are run by that funny 
little chug-chugging gasoline engine.” 

“You’re right,” Kegs told her. “We 
used to have an old, one-horse mill. The 
horse walked around in a circle and that 
caused the rollers to revolve. The old 
horse used to nicker so pitifully that 
Dad let her rest more than was neces- 
sary. It was a trick she had.” 

“It doesn’t look as though that cane 
would ever make sirup,” Irma said. 
“Why, cane is sweet, Irma. Have 


said 
“She has never seen sorghum 
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some.” Chink held out a bit of cane 
stalk. 


“Do you just chew it?” she asked. 


“We do,’ Kegs said. “Of course 
Grandpa peels his first, on account of 
his store teeth.” 


“Why, it is sweet inside,” was Irma’s 
surprised comment, “but it certainly has 
to go through a lot of things before it 
is sorghum.” Irma walked along, suck- 
ing the cane, and following the juice 
from the rollers to the sorghum house. 

“It goes from the trough, through that 
clean gunny sack, and into that barrel 
first,” explained David. 

“Um-huh,” nodded Irma with a piece 
of cane in her mouth. 

“Then it runs from that barrel, 
through this pipe, down to the sorghum 
house, and into the evaporator,” added 
Cousin Bob. 

“Is that big pan, with so many bars 
in it, the evaporator?” Irma wanted to 
know. 

“That’s it. Watch the juice run from 
bar to bar,” said Chink. 

“What is that man going to do now?” 
asked Irma. 

“He is the sorghum maker,” Red ex- 
plained, “and that 
long spoon with 
holes in it is the 
skimmer. Watch 
him skim the 
juice.” 

“How does he 
know when _ the 
sorghum is done?” 
asked Irma. 

“Oh, he just 
knows, I guess,” 
was Kegs’s vague 
reply. 

“T think he tells 
by the color and 
thickness,” guessed 
Red. 

“Look how the 
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color changes,” Coralee pointed out. “In 
the first pan it is just green juice, and 
in the last one it is lovely honey-colored 
sorghum.” 

“Is it all done then?” Irma asked. 

“Not quite. It has to be strained into 
a cooling pan—see! there’s some in the 
pan now. Then it goes into the pails, 
all ready for market.” 

“He’s emptying the cooling pan,” 
called Red. “‘Come on, let’s get the skim- 
mings.” 

“Here’s a clean board,” said Kegs. 
“Get out your knives and make some 
paddles.” 

“What do we need paddles for?” Irma 
asked Coralee. 

“We scrape off the skimmings that 
are left on the cooling pan with them,” 
Coralee answered. 

“Here is a paddle for you, Irma,” 
David offered. “Just dip in.” 

“We’re going to have some taffy,” 
Kegs told them. “They’re almost through 
now with this batch, and Jim is going 
to leave that last sirup in the pan to 
cook down for us.” 

“Your mother sent some apples 
down,” smiled Jim. “I reckon she 
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thought you might know what to do 
with them.” 

“T’ll say we do,” said Red. “Is it time 
to drop them in now?” 


“Go ahead,” Jim nodded. 

“Everybody take an apple and drop 
it into the taffy,” called David. 

“What do we do that for?” asked 
Irma, as she obediently dropped in her 
apple. 

“They will be tender by the time the 
taffy is done,” Coralee said. 

“And when they have cooled, are they 
good!’”’ Kegs smacked his lips. 

“Good and sticky,” laughed Chink, 
“but who cares about that?” 

“The taffy’s ready,” called Andy, who 
had been watching Jim. The Spartans 
fished the apples out onto a clean board, 
and Jim put them and the pan of taffy 
aside to cool. Then the gang watched 


Jim seal the huge cans of sorghum. 
“Hi, this taffy is ready,” called Red 


a few minutes later. 

“Kegs’s mother sent out this butter. 
Don’t forget to wash your hands, and 
then butter them,” Jim warned the 
gang. 

“TI don’t know whether I can pull it 
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or not,” laughed Irma as she buttered 
her hands and took a large lump of the 
warm taffy. 


“T’ll show you how.” Kegs began 
pulling his own piece with all his might. 
Irma watched a minute and then tried 
to do likewise, but the taffy stuck to 
her hands. 


“Wait until 1 put mine down,” Kegs 
said, “and I’ll take yours and start it 
for you.” He took the sticky mass and, 
with his tongue stuck between his teeth, 
tried to pull it. 

“Congratulations, Kegs! You’re some 
taffy puller,” laughed Cousin Bob. 

“Shake hands, Taffy Champ!” Red 
put out his hand. Kegs glared at him, 
and Red laughed so hard that he had 
to sit down on a board to rest. Kegs 
finally got the taffy started and returned 
it to Irma. 

“Now, where’s my taffy?” he asked. 

“Where did you put it?” Coralee 
asked him. 

“Right on that board,” Kegs pointed. 

“This board?” asked Red, and tried 
to get up. 

“Say!” he cried. 
board with taffy!” 


“T’m stuck to the 


“Hurrah! 
taffy is found,” 
shouted. 
“Thanks, Red,’’ he 
added in much too 
polite a tone. 

“Stop laughing 
sillies, and 
help me get this 
taffy off my 
pants,’’ begged 
Red. 

“Don’t bother, 
Red. Just keep it,” 
said Kegs between 
laughs. After 
much pulling and 
scraping, most of 
the taffy was fi- 
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nally removed from Red’s trousers. 

“I don’t dare sit down for fear I'll 
stick again,” he said as he leaned against 
a tree. 

“It’s time we were starting home,” 
Coralee reminded them. 

“We can eat our apples on the way,” 
Chink suggested. 

“And each of you take his own taffy,” 
said Kegs. 

“If this had been five days later, it 
would have been a Thanksgiving 
party,” said Cousin Bob as they were 
leaving. 

“Well, I’m thankful I came,” said 
Irma. “I never had so much fun at a 
party before.” 

“And I’m thankful I didn’t have on 
my best pants,” said Red, “so that makes 
it a Thanksgiving party, after all.” 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 22) 


regular issue were used on these pack- 
ages. Then as the demand increased, 
a special set of stamps was issued. These 
stamps were the size of a special de- 
livery stamp, and all values were printed 
in carmine. After this set had been is- 
sued about a year, it was found unnec- 
essary, and the government discontinued 
it. Today the value of these stamps 
has increased, and some of them are 
quite hard to get. You should try to 
add several of them to your collection 
if you can, since they are both scarce 
and interesting. 

Next month we will tell you how the 
different governments have helped or 
hindered stamp collectors. Also we will 
tell you of the easiest and cheapest way 
to get unused foreign stamps. 

We wish to thank all our readers who 
have sent in suggestions for the stamp 
page. Address letters to Charles R. 
Strotz, in care of Wee Wisdom. 
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Louisa May Alcott 


(Continued from page 18) 


patient; but even as a small girl Louisa 
Alcott set out to conquer her faults. She 
tried to control the temper and the 
sharp tongue, and to keep busy and 
happy at all times. Should you like to 
know the rules that helped her to be 
good? Here they are: 


Rule yourself. 
Love your neighbor. 
Do the duty that lies nearest you. 


Certainly those are beautiful rules for 
any one to try to follow. 


You may know that parts of Little 
Women are true. Louisa Alcott had just 
such a tender, noble mother as “Mar- 
mee.” She had three real-life sisters— 
Anna, who is Meg in the book ; Elizabeth 
or Betty, who is Beth; and May, who is 
the sunny little Amy. Louisa herself 
is the Jo of Little Women; and we may 
feel sure that the tomboyish and moody 
but decidedly likable Jo is a very true 
picture of Louisa Alcott. 

The jolly and delightful plays in 
which all four sisters took part; the 
high aims of the “little women”; the 
careful, loving guidance of their mother 
as well as of their kindly father; the 
“make-believing” to forget poverty— 
all these things the Alcotts actually knew 
and did. We are certain that they were 
a happy family, for they truly loved one 
another and had a beautiful, sincere 
trust in God. 


Thus when we stop to think, we can 
understand why it was possible for 
Louisa May Alcott to give us one of the 
sweetest books about girlhood that have 
ever been written. It was because she 
actually had that kind of girlhood— 
striving, loving, and doing, with her 
whole heart. 
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BY LAURA SIMMONS 


I made the house all white and green, 
The grass a kind of blue, 

With lovely purple trees around. 
The sky was purple too. 


The cow was orange, trimmed with red, 
With crimson horns and tail; 

And last of all I made a ship 
With a fierce black pirate sail. 


My daddy thinks it very queer, 
But Mamma laughs and Says: 

“He'll surely be an artist grand 
Some one of these fine days!” 
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Anne’s Talisman 
(Continued from page 17) 


greenness and of shade, even though the 
trees were small. There was color too, 
for flowers grew in many favorable 
spots. Every flower bed represented the 
patience of some beauty-loving Indian; 
for rich soil had been carried up to the 
mesa to make the flower beds, and after- 
wards water had to be carried to keep 
the flowers alive. 

On one side of the street was the 
pueblo, in which all in the village lived. 
A pueblo is just a big Indian apartment 
house, built of adobe or stone, which 
shelters all the people of the village. 
This one was three stories high; the 
second story was set back a little from 
the first, and the third was set back 
from the second. On the other side 
of the street was achurch. Yes, a real 
Christian church built of stone, with a 
spire, and a cross upon the top of it. 
Long ago when the Spaniards came into 
the Southwest, they built Christian 
churches on some of the mesas. These 
churches stand today, and whenever a 
visiting priest comes the Indians wor- 
ship in them. 

When Nampeyo had explained to 
Anne about the church, she led her 
home. They climbed the steps to the 
second story of the pueblo. Some In- 
dians were sitting in the shade of the 
walls, and others were looking out of 
doors and windows. All gave Anne 
friendly smiles. The two girls entered 
an open door, and stood in a long, dim, 
cool room. 

(To be continued) 


Table Blessing 
We thank Thee, Father, for Thy care 
That blesses children everywhere. 
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Good News 
for Christmas 


With Christmas almost here, 
comes the news that the price of 
Little Susie Sleep Ears and 
White Stockings and Other 
Tales has been reduced from 
seventy-five cents to fifty cents 
each. Let us tell you something 
about each book, so that you will 
know which one to choose for 
your friend. 


Little Susie Sleep Ears 


This book tells about a little 
girl who had lovely ears, “just 
like little pink shells.” The only 
trouble with them was that some- 
times they seemed not to hear a 
sound—they would go _ fast 
asleep. One day Susie’s ears were 
waked up, and after that they 
stayed awake. This is the sur- 
prise part of the story. The book 
is one that girls enjoy. It has 
a gay, colored binding, and is 
printed in large type. Price, 50 
cents. 


White Stockings and 
Other Tales 


Boys like the story of White 
Stockings, which tells how little 
Sven’s family entertained a 
queen who, with her party, had 
been lost in a snowstorm. It 
was Christmas Eve, and the 
stockings were hanging from the 
mantel. Among them was a 
pair of beautiful white ones, 
which roused the queen’s curios- 
ity, and she asked questions 
about them. The secret is told 
in White Stockings and Other 
Tales, a book which contains 
three delightful stories. This 
book is printed in large type, and 
has many bright pictures. Price, 
50 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Drop-Letter Presidents 
By E. MENDES 


Fill the spaces with the correct letters, 
and you will find the names of eight 
presidents of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

1. -i-c-l-. 
2. -o-s-v-l-. 
3. C-e-e-a-d. 
4, -i-s-n. 


. -a-h-n-t-n. 
. M-K-n-e-. 
. -a-f-e-d. 
. -e-f-r-o-. 


Our Own Cross Word Puzzle 


By E. MENDES 


Supply the missing letters in these 
words, and the third row downward 
spells the name of a musical instrument. 

P D 
P E 
P 
P H 
P Y 


Double Cross Word Enigma 
By ALICE A. KEEN 


From each of the positive words take 
two letters, using one of them to form 
the name of an American poet, and the 
other to form the title of one of his 
poems. The first two letters are given 
in italics. 

In salver, not in tray; 

In roving, not in stray; 
In snarling, not in scold; 
In grasping, not in hold; 
In flogging, not in whip; 
In vessel, not in ship; 
In hillock, not in mound; 
In leaping, not in bound; 
In crayon, not in chalk; 
In whisper, not in talk. 


Changing Words 
By G. R. SEIKEL 

Shift the letters about in changing 
from the given word to those indicated 
by the definitions of the new words. 
From SNAP to 
---- Broad, shallow vessels. 
---- Short slumbers, dozes. 
---- The spread or extent of an arch. 


Word Pyramids 
By LOLA ESTHER 
Start each pyramid with a vowel (a, 
e, i, o, u) for the apex (the top letter) ; 
add a letter to each side of that vowel 
to make the second word; add a letter 
to each side of this second word to make 
the last word, which forms the base of 
the pyramid. 
A vowel. 
A cover. 
Move smoothly. 
A vowel. 
Droop. 


A Many-Headed Word 


By ETHEL LAROS 

Take a word meaning “arrived.” 
Change the first letter nine times, and 
you will have nine different words, 
meaning: 
A matron. 
Renown. 
A contest. 
Part of a harness. 
Crippled. 
A girl’s name. 
The title by which a person is known. 
Identical. 
Domesticated. 
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Potors Pumphin 


Peter had a pumpkin. Peter’s father 
had pumpkins, too, but they grew in the 
garden in a patch by themselves. Peter’s 
pumpkin was in Mother’s flower bed at 
the side of the porch. 

When Peter’s father, who was a farm- 
er, made his garden in the spring, he 
came in one afternoon and handed his 
little boy some flat white seeds. 

“Here, Peter, pumpkin eater,” he 
said. [They often called Peter after 
the rime in Mother Goose.] “I’ve been 
planting pumpkins, and you may have 
the rest of the seeds.” 

Pumpkin seeds are good to eat, so 
Peter sat on the steps and nibbled at 
them until there was only one left. He 
had it in his hand when he went to get 
a drink from the faucet on the side of 
the house. The faucet was the one for 
the hose that watered the garden, and 
Peter could reach it. When he had fin- 
ished drinking he looked at his last little 
seed, and suddenly he wanted it to grow, 
as those his father had planted would 
soon be doing. He made a hole with a 
little stick, right in the border of the 
walk, put his seed in, and covered it up. 

Then he forgot all 
about it. But the 
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ground. It was so big that any one who 
knew plants by the shape of the leaves 
could tell that it had come from a 
pumpkin seed. 

“How did a pumpkin seed get among 
Mother’s flowers?” asked Father, as he 
bent to pull it up. But Peter was there, 
too. 

“It is my pumpkin, Father,” he said. 
“I planted it. Please don’t hurt it.” 

Peter’s father was pleased to know 
that his little boy liked to make things 
grow, so he did not touch the little 
plant. Peter watered it carefully every 
day. It was easy to remember to give 
it a drink, because it stood just where 
Peter could see it when he got a drink 
for himself. Everybody in the family 

was interested in 


seed did not forget. 
It was meant to 
grow, and it began 
to push its head up 
out of the earth. 
Several days later, 
Peter’s father, while 
getting a drink at 
the faucet, saw 
Peter’s pumpkin 
seed. But it was not 
a seed any longer; 


it was a little green et 
shoot, pushing it- 
self up out of the 


He made a hole right in the border of 
the walk. 


Peter’s pumpkin 
plant. Mother liked 
it even when it 
grew so large that 
it crowded all her 
flowers out of that 
bed. 

When the plant 
grew too big to be a 
plant, it turned into 
a vine, and then it 
had flowers. After 
that, where nearly 
every flower had 
been, there were lit- 
tle round green balls 
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DOD ON ORNS 
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which, Father told Peter, were little 
pumpkins. 

Peter learned to count from those lit- 
tle balls. It was something like the 
rime of “Ten Little Indians.” 

First there were seven. One of them 
turned yellow without growing any 
larger, and then there were six. One of 
them rolled onto the walk. Somebody 
tripped on it and broke it off the stem, 
and then there were only five. Then 
Father found three that were not grow- 
ing properly, and advised Peter to cut 
them off. Peter thought that a good 
idea. Then there were only two left. 

The two grew bigger and bigger and 
rounder and rounder. Peter used to 
turn them around so that they would 
get the sun on all 
sides. Perhaps he 
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By Sidney Praldwin 


the trees, and the pumpkins in Father’s 
big patch were all cut and ready to 
bring in, Peter’s pumpkin was bigger 
than any of them. 

It was a beautiful pumpkin. It was 
too heavy for Peter to lift, but after 
he had cut it off the stem, he rolled it 
as far as the door; and Father carried 
it into the kitchen, where it sat on the 
table and beamed like a small sun. 

“There isn’t a pumpkin in Father’s 
patch that can equal it,’”’ said Mother 
proudly. 

“What are you going to do with your 
pumpkin, Peter?” asked Father. 

“Give it to Mother!” said Peter 
promptly. 

After she had talked the matter over 
with Peter and with Father, Mother 
cut up the pumpkin and cooked it. Then 
she put it into cans; all but a little taste 
which the family ate, to see if it was 
as good as it was big. It was. 

Peter pasted labels on the cans which 
said: 

THIS WAS MADE FROM 
PETER’S PUMPKIN 


Then Father and 


kept twisting one of 
them the same way, 
because it twisted 
itself off the stem at 
last; but it was so 
nearly that 
Peter thought it 
would make a good 
jack-o’-lantern. 

All went well 
with the last one. It 
grew and grew. By 
the time summer 


he put all those cans 
into a box and car- 
ried them to the 


Children’s Hospital, 
where the boys and 
girls were told the 
story of “Peter’s 
Pumpkin.” 

Then Father 
showed Peter how 
to dry the seeds so 
that next year he 
could plant a whole 


turned into fall, and 
the leaves fell off 


“What are you going to do with your 
pumpkin, Peter?” 


patch of pumpkins 
for the Children’s 
Hospital. 
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These children are Chinese. Their dances and costumes have been the same for 
many centuries. Although the dances seem queer to us, to these children they have 
meaning, and they are danced very seriously. The boys and girls of China like bright 
blue, red, and yellow. 
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UR forefathers de- 
pended entirely on 
domestic animals to do things which 
could not be done by their own strength 
and skill. They and their children 
worked hard all day long, simply to pro- 
vide shelter, food, and clothing for them- 
selves. 


Houses and furniture they fashioned 
of materials from their own lands. Food 
came not from the grocer, but from the 
fields and the gardens. Material for 
clothing was grown, spun, woven, and 
made into garments at home. Even 
their shoes were homemade, the soles 
being studded with heavy large-headed 
tacks, and the toes covered with metal 
to make them last longer. Shoes for 
both feet were exactly alike, and they 
were changed from one foot to the other 
so as to wear evenly. Do you suppose 
those shoes were comfortable? 


Vacations or pleasure trips were un- 
known. Traveling was so difficult and 
uncertain that journeys were made only 
in the hope of finding better homes, or 
through necessity. 


The narrow strip of land along the 
Atlantic was no sooner settled than men 
commenced to wonder about the unex- 
plored West. At first “the West” meant 
any land beyond the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Later, as more people crossed the 
ocean and pushed their way into the 
wilderness, the line was moved to the 
Mississippi River. Finally the Rocky 
Mountains became the border of the 
West. 


At last there were no more large areas 
of free land to be had, and these an- 
cestors of ours turned their energies 
toward improving conditions around 
their own homes. Better houses were 
built, improved methods of farming 
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were used, and many 
farm machines were in- 
vented. With these new discoveries the 
lands yielded larger crops, more than the 
farmers and their families could use. 
Good roads were built, so that the 
farmer might take his produce to town. 
Railroads connected those towns, and 
factories containing more new ma- 
chinery sprang up all over the country 
to take care of the extra foodstuff, lum- 
ber, cotton, minerals, and other raw ma- 
terials. 

Faster and faster the inventions ap- 
peared—electric lights, the telephone, 
gas engines, and at last the horseless 
carriage or automobile. Today, most 
families are able to take delightful trips 
in their own cars, traveling over miles 
and miles of smooth highways. 

The coming of this new means of 
travel has changed the lives of the whole 
human race. Thousands of men search 
the far corners of the earth for the raw 
materials needed in making a car. Other 
men manufacture the necessary finished 
glass, steel, upholstering, paint, and rub- 
ber. Another army of people is busy as- 
sembling the car and selling it when it is 
completed. While men by hundreds of 
thousands are employed in drilling, re- 
fining, transporting, and selling the gas- 
oline and oil used in running them. 

Many fathers and mothers of today 
never heard the words “filling station” 
or “garage” when they were small. The 
first car they ever saw remains to them 
a vivid memory. It really seemed as 
though Aladdin had rubbed his magic 
lamp. So quickly have automobiles be- 
come a part of our everyday life that 
you children can no more remember the 
first time you ever saw a car than you 
can recall the first sunshine or the first 
raindrop you ever looked upon. 
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Cut TUNNING boards loose 
from wheels and fold on 
dotted Mines. 


PASTE. 
y FOLD. 


PASTE 


BNID SIHL NO LND 


Make the two golds in the 
top of the car. Fold and paste 


the hood, bending the wind - 
Shield up;the dashboard 
down. Paste the radiator 
T— tn place. Make the folds fn 
the back of the car, then fold 
It the trunk section around and 
paste inside car. Finish bumpers 
and paste tn place. 
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A FREE BOOK 


for Wee Wisdom Subscribers 


HOW JIMMY 
CAME THROUGH How Jimmy Came Through is as exciting a 
ens story as any boy or girl could wish to read. It 
tells how a boy, who was just the age of many 
Wee Wisdom readers, changed from a very 
selfish little fellow who was ashamed to be 
seen helping his mother into a manly boy 
whose example even his father was proud to 
follow. 


ARRIE BLAINE YEISER 


When it was decided to publish 
this book the editor of Wee Wisdom 
said: “Let’s make this the most at- 
tractive book that we have ever pub- 
lished for children,” and this is just 
what is being done. .The cover is 
beautifully drawn in silhouette on a 
bright background, and all through 
the book you will find delightful pic- 
tures. This is the book that will come 
to you free, as a Christmas gift from 
Unity School, with one yearly sub- 
scription to Wee Wisdom. 

You know how much you enjoy Wee 
Wisdom. Why not have it sent to 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


low. 
directed. 


Friend’s name 


Please send Wee Wisdom for one year to the friend whose name appears be- 
I am inclosing $1.50 to pay for my order. 


one of your special friends this Christ- 
mas, and have the new book mailed 
to you? Of course, if you wish, you : 
may send both the magazine and the 
book to one person. You may order 
as many subscriptions as you wish, 
and the book will be given free with 
each yearly subscription. 

Send in your order now, and, if 
you like, we will hold it and mail the 
magazine and the book just in time 
for Christmas. The price of a year’s 
subscription to Wee Wisdom, plus 
How Jimmy Came Through, is $1.50. 


Please send the gift book as 


Address 


City 


My name 


Address 


to 


Address 


Please send How Jimmy Came Through 
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PILLOWS 


MORNING 


My thanks I give 
With eyes that see 

A world of good 
Surrounding me. 


NOON 


My thanks I give 
With lips that say 
Just kindly words 


Through each glad day. 


And all my thanks 
Are but a part 
Of love that glows 

Within my heart. 


On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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